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REVIEWS 



Property. By Arthur Jerome Eddy, with a Preface by Horace 
J. Bridges. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 192 1. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 

With the possible exception of Withers' The Case for Capitalism, 
no book has more plausibly than the present one briefed an argument in 
rebuttal of the charges since Marx against our present property system. 
Such men as John D. Rockefeller, Russell Sage, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Marshall Field were serving the public better when they were accumulat- 
ing their fortunes than when they or their representatives were spending 
it; the Marshall Field will, designed to hold his productive investments 
together as long as possible, was a sort of instrument to be encouraged; 
if Henry George could have his way he would do for nations in general 
what Lenin has done to Petrograd. So runs the recital. Incidentally, 
it brings out aspects of the human process which critics of our present 
society have neglected. After all, however, Mr. Eddy's admissions, 
one of his premises even, will weigh more in the ultimate summing-up 
than these considerations. The fact that he was a lawyer of large 
practice gives to these admissions significance which they would not have 
if submitted by an academic man or an agitator. People of capitalistic 
sympathies should welcome the book because it formulated their case 
more plausibly than previous efforts. People of proletarian sympathies 
should read it as a partial corrective of superficialism. 

Albion W. Small 

University of Chicago 

Major Social Problems. By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1920. Pp. 324. $2.00 

This useful handbook gives many of the leading facts, together with 
an interpretation of the facts, concerning social institution and processes. 
The family as a social institution, feminism, the eugenics movement, 
together with the socialization of business, of religion, and of education 
are some of the main topics. Without analyzing the principle by which 
he distinguishes between minor and major problems, the author, how- 
ever, uses sound judgment in his choice of major social problems. 

Throughout the book Dr. Binder carefully postulates two funda- 
mental concepts, namely: (1) the definite social environment into 
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